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ADVERTISEMENT, 


N general the preſumption is, that an 
Author is very much in earneſt in all 
that he publiſhes to the world; and the 
co,atrary muſt be proved. But when an 
Eſſay which, for its ſubject, might come 
from the Pulpit, is ſeen to iſſue from the 
Zemple, the preſumption may poſſibly be 
thought to lean the other way. The 
truth however is, that I am here but 
giving to the Public thoſe reflections 
which for ſome time I have not been 
able to refrain from preſſing forward in 
converſation ; even with perſons who 
ſtood very little in need of ſuch ſug- 
geſtions. 


What J offer is but a trifle; and will 
not be found to contain any thing ſub- 
ſtantially 


iv ADVERTISEMENT, 


ſtantially new. But in theſe days of 
cold and pedantic arrogance of think- 
ing, it is not poſſible too often, or in 
too many forms of expreſſion and ap- 
plication, to do juſtice to thoſe fixed 
and honourable /eel:;ngs of duty, which 
are the very cement of ſociety, and the 
only true guard of a man's conduct, 
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PRIVATE LIFE. 


T H private conduct of every individual 
is at preſent of immediate importance 


to the country. Its operation is not only 


certain, as it ever muſt be, but preſents itſelf 
ſenſibly and directly to the obſervation. The 
peculiar aſpect of foreign affairs; the defection 
of allies; the triumphs of a ſavage and un- 
principled enemy; the total overthrow of 
thoſe laws which formed, of common con- 
ſent, a code among nations; and the utter 


deſtruction of all political balance in Europe, 
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compel us at laſt to turn our eyes inwards, in 
queſt of that ſecurity and relief which the re- 
ſources of our own character and circum- 
ſtances may afford, Thank Heaven, it is 
yet no uncomfortable proſpect The People 
are compoſed of excellent ingredients, and 
Nature has been bountiful in the bleſſings 
ſhe ſpreads before us, We have only to uſe 
them well. We mult at length be cecono- 
miſts in private manners; and not indulge 
in that proud or lazy inattention to apparent 
trifles which accumulates a load of miſchief 
upon the public. Let our national attach- 
ments; our old peculiarities of fentiment z 
our reſpect for a free and manly ſubordina- 
tion; our honeſt prejudices—let all of them 
be cheriſhed and preſerved, and Britain ſhall 


yet ſtand firm. Theſe are the rocks on 


which ſhe reſts. While they remain, the 


waves that daſh againſt her will only prove 
her ſtrength, 


The ſecurity of every ſtate muſt ultimately 
depend on the opinions and principles of 
8 private 
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private men. The reſt is form. If pre- 
vailing opinions are in their nature pro- 
ductive of a love of order, humanity, and 
domeſtic virtue, a defect of form in the ex- 
terior arrangement of things will little affect 
the general welfare. But if they tend to 
that libertiniſm of mind which deſtroys all 
conſtancy of ſentiment among the people, 
the full perfection of political form will give 
but the ſemblance of ſecurity. It is a vain 
diſtinction which imputes different principles 
of proſperity to different forms of govern- 


ment; for all of thoſe principles are no more 


than different names for individual virtue. 


The formation of opinions is therefore the 
firſt movement of general good or evil: and 
opinion is formed in private ſociety. Na 
laws or rules of government will ever con- 
troul it. Even reaſon is poſſeſſed of no ab- 
ſolute or excluſive ſovereignty over it. The 
mind of the majority is only to be reached 
by the influence of reſpect, or the force of 


habit. —This is no calumny on human cha- 
B 2 racter— 
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racter The purpoſes of cultivated life re- 
quire that much the greater part of the com- 
munity ſhall be employed in ſuch occupations 
as are totally inconſiſtent with extenſive views, 
or the exerciſe of good reaſoning on general 
ſubjects. It is but a very ſmall portion of 
knowledge which they can poſſibly acquire 
on topics of civil or political difficulty: and a 
ſmall portion of knowledge on ſuch topics 
may deftroy the induſtry, the honeſty, and 
the happineſs of the individual, but never 
can lead to public improvement, The po- 
pular mind, I repeat, is to be regulated by 
general impreſſions ; and all that is virtuous 
in the great maſs of ſociety is the effect of at- 
tachment, gratitude, imitation, and a gene- 
rous habit of thinking. Hence that noble 
juriſdiction over manners which every good 
man enjoys—that authority, derived from 
Heaven, which a&s on the affections with the 
mild and gentle ſway of nature for the pur- 
poſes of {ocial happineſs : an authority which 
1s not confined to the rich or the great, but 


belongs in a certain degree to every individual 


whole 
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whoſe character entitles him to reſpect. 


The power of extending the ſphere and effect 
of this amiable influence is indeed the beſt 
privilege of talents, rank, or riches. The 
neglect of that power is diſhonourable; the 
abuſe, ſupremely infamous. 


The ſupport of all ſettled opinions and ha- 
bits of thinking which lead to the practice of 
private virtue is, of courſe, the firſt object of 
this influence: and yet it ſeems ſtrange that 
the regard which every man muſt feel for the 
eaſe and comfort of his own mind ſhould 
not of itſelf protect him from the danger of 
deſerting ſuch eſtabliſhed principles. For he 
who does deſert them is neither free nor 
happy. From that moment he is adrift 
upon an ocean of uncertainty. His ideas, 
even reſpecting the great duties of life, are 
dependent on the jarring theories of others; 
and what he holds to be right to-day, may be 
logically proved to be wrong to-morrow, A 
ſkilful ſophiſt ſhall drive him through the 


world before him ; and frame a new argument 


at 
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at pleaſure, to juſtify the mean or wicked pro- 
ject of the moment, He is loſt and forlorn. 
He has diſmiſſed thoſe old and faithful moni- 
tors who taught him to feel what was right; 
and ſeeks in vain for that repoſe of mind 
which he formerly enjoyed in their conſtant 
and uniform direction. 


But the effects of his emancipation are not 
confined to himſelf. His engagements have 
no ſtability. His fulfilment of an obligation 
never amounts to fidelity. There is nothing 
reciprocal in his tranſactions with the man of 
principle. For the one cannot give that ſe- 


curity which the other is not able to with- 
hold. 


The ſentiments and opinions of every man 
are, in truth, the eſſentials of his character. 
His actions may be fair, becauſe fraud is full 
of hazard: but if the turn and ſcope of his 
thoughts and reflections are adverſe or indif- 
ferent to the practice of eſtabliſhed duties, 


the character of the man is intrinſically bad. 


He 
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He cannot be the friend, and may, by a di- 
ligent communication of his ſentiments, be 
the active enemy of the ſociety in which 
he lives And ſuch is the man who doubts, 
or diſputes the exiſtence of a moral ſenſe 
lectures perpetually againſt prejudice ; and 
calls triumphantly for a definition of virtue. 
The concluſion of all his deductions amounts 
neceflarily to this, that principle is but ano- 
ther name for prejudice, and convenience the 
only rational determination of conduct. 


But this is the very vice of the preſent day, 
Every age and period of time has ſome pre- 
vailing faſhion or prominent feature of folly, 
and an extreme liberality of ſentiment is now 
the reigning affectation. The worſt of pre- 
judices and moſt intolerant bigotry are propa- 
gated or concealed under that peſtilent miſ- 
chief. With ſome, it is the creature of mere 
weakneſs and vanity. With others, the cover, 
or the inſtrument of their wickedneſs, Of 
the former deſcription there are many whq 
truly believe that they are men of a ſuperior 


range 
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range of thinking, and hold themſelves 
obliged ** for the ſake of truth” to exert their 
whole might in the propagation of their own 
conceits upon all forts of ſubjects. Their edu- 
cation, habits, and information are forgotten. 
It matters not what they have been, or what 
in reality they are. They have acquired, 
as if by intuition, in a day or a year, what 
others, with all advantages, find it difficult to 

arrive at in the courſe of a life-time. This 
claſs of new-born philoſophers is compoled 
of perſons of all ages, from the ſchool-boy 
who plays with the principles of men, to the 
grey-headed ſtudent who diſcovers from his 
books that he is acquainted with the world. 
— The ſchool-boy may recover ;—experience 
and obſer vation may baniſh the abſtractions 
he has been taught. But the aged or adult 
Quixot of /iberal ſentiment is confirmed by 
oppoſition, and looks down upon the danger 
of defeat. His zeal © in the defence of 
ruth, 5 (chat i is, the obſtinacy of his conceit, 
is proportioned. to the novelty of his know- 
ledge. Anduf it happen that he is one of 


thoſe 
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-theſe © grown gentlemen” taught ſuddenly to 
be wiſe, who infeſt the world with the letters 


they have learnt in their later years, his caſe is 
deſperate and incurable. There are others of 
the above general deſcription who are ſufficient- 
ly appriſed of their own ignorance and incapa - 
city, but hope to impoſe upon the world by a 
diligent expreſſion of contempt for all common 
ideas. And their induſtry is ſeldom in vain, 
For the eaſe with which the weakeſt man that 
breathes (if practiſed in the terms of abſtract 
talk) may run out an argument, or ſtring to- 
gether a ſet of ready-made ſentences which 
ſhall catch the vulgar ear, and pleaſe the 
croud with the novelty of the ſound, is ob- 
vious to all who have ever been accuſtomed 
to obſerve the trick of ſuch practices. 


But the labours of the ignorant and the 
weak would ſoon be overthrown if, unhappily, 
they were not ſupported by learned or able 

men, who goad them to the conteſt, and fur- 
niſh them by their writings with ſuch weapons 
as they can wield, Of this latter deſcription 
0 there 
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there are ſome who are mere adventurers for 
the ſame of genius, and the chance of con- 
ſequence in the ferment of general diſorder. 
But many are impelled by the dread of labour 


or of famine, more than the love of fame; 


and write what will immediately procure them 
1dleneſs and a dinner.— Indeed, the increaſing 
multitude of literary mercenaries, through all 
their different ranks” and degrees of proſtitu- 
tion, who, for the baſeſt purpoſes, let out to 
hire thoſe faculties of the ſoul, with which na- 
ture has ennobled man, is a lamentable proof 
of that depravity of mind which gains fo 
ſaſt upon the world. For where ſhall we 
look for the pure integrity of. the heart; 
the independence of ſimple manners; the 
moderation of true philoſophy, when they have 
left the ſilent and ſtudious abodes of the 
learned? It is a vulgar extravagance of ex- 
pence, or a mean impatience of temporary 
intonvenience, under the diſappointment of 
unreaſonable expectations, which often thus 
degrades the man of letters, and deprives him 
of all pretenſions to honourable patronage— 
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to that genefous encouragement and ſupport 
which juſtly ranks among the beſt and fairs 
eſt objects of munificen de. 
There are alſo men of abilities who are 
miſchie vous from the mere workings of ill- 
humour ; who care little about what /all be, 
but are ever diflatisfied with what 7s. Such, 
are the peeviſh queruliſis who procure eaſe to 
themſelves by diſcharging their bile upon 
others. They have no ſettled purpoſe of doing 
wrong ; and only ſcek for relief from the hu- 
mour which diſturbs them: but the matter they 
diſcharge is too acrid to be harmleſs.— Others 
again there are, who roam about at large in the 
full madneſs of political metaphyſics. Such 
men overleap at one bound, all that belongs 
to preſent poſſeſſions and enjoyment, and wan- 
ton in the idea of practiſing experiments on 
the body of the people, for the improvement 
of the world in the art of government, With 
them it is virtue to devote exiſting millions ta 
the hazard of miſery, in the purchaſe of a 
chance for ſome imaginary good to poſterity; 
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—Still another . claſs remains, compoſed of 
men who become the active inſtruments of 
bad ambition in others, while their own object 
extends no farther than immediate gratifica- 
tion. But ſuch is the character of thoſe 
men's paſſions; ſo purely malignant and de- 
praved, that their numbers cannot, in the 


courſe of nature, be great. Such men would 
enjoy the devaſtation of ſociety, even without 
a proſpect of direct or poſitive advantage to 
themſelves. Their hearts are bloated witk 
that rankling poiſon which blaſts all the ſym- 
pathies of nature. Their pride is a hatred 


of whatever is excellent in others; an intole- 


rance of good; and the appetite of fiends 
for the downfall of the proſperous. 


For 
purpoſes to us inſcrutable, the great Author of 


all things has infuſed ſuch baneful qualities 


into the hearts of ſome of his Creatures, 


With reverence we may conjecture that it 


was to ſtimulate caution, prevent arrogance. 
of mind, and give contraſt and energy to the 
practice of virtue in others. But all our theo- 


r ies 
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ries on Tuch ſubjects ſerve at laſt, but to ſhew 
the narrow limits of human capacity. We 
know as little of the great ſcheme of Provi- 
dence, in the formation and government of 
the univerſe; as did the inſe& on the cupola of 
Ft. Peter's of the edifice on which it crawled, 
Like the inſect, we have our little horizon 
which marks the petty ſphere of all our 
actions: and there we may contemplate 
enough to be impreſſed with ſome idea of our 
own inſignificance in the ſcale of thoſe ſtu- 
mo wonders which every where ſurround. 

'Yet we are proud and envious—The 


worm ſwells with anger at the greatneſs of 
its neighbour ! 


By the agency and inſenſible co-operation 
of all thoſe various characters of weakneſs or 
of vice, the profligate and ambitious move 

onward in the progreſs of their deſigns upon 
| the people : and eventually they muſt ſucceed, 
if other men and manners do not counteract - 
them. The national character is not invul- 


nerable ; 
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nerable; and the minds of the beſt and moſt 
moral people upon eatth may be changed by 
the gradual introduction of foreign faſhions. 
There never was a time when the broad and 
groſs audacity of that licentiouſneſs which 
now aſſaults the creed. of religion, and the 
loyalty of hohour, would haye met with ens 
couragement in any part of this iſland, That 
temporary intoxication which maddened the 
whole court of Charles the Second into a 
ſpirit of oppoſition to all that was regular in 
manners, was no more than a wild effuſion of 
their contempt for the prudery of thofe af- 
fectations which had ſo long oppreſſed them. 
It affected but a few; never reached the prin- 
ciples of the people; and ſoon ſubſided and 
was loſt in the ſober ſenſe and decency of de- 
meanour which have hitherto in general diſ- 
unguiſhed the private character of England. 
The evil which prevails at preſent is totally 
different; and far more dangerous than all 
that mere levity can ever produce. It is now 
the mode to examine with ſcrupulous and 
diſtruſtful concern the theory, and not the 

effects, 
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effects, of all ſettled and well-received doë- 
trities. They are tried by the teſt of artif. 
cial concluſions,” drawn from aſſumed pre- 
miſes; and not by that of experience, or ge- 
neral acquieſcence, The merit of diſcovering 
a flaw, or what may be made to appear as an 
inconſiſtency of contradiction, is eſtimated 
according to the dignity of the ſubject at- 


tacked: and the character of genius, ſtrength 


of mind, independence of ſpirit, and the like, 
is the reward of the ſortunate adventurer. 
The faſhion gets ſuddenly to a height, which 
the wildeſt imagination could hardly have an- 
ticipated. The exiſtence of a Deity, whoſe 
infinite power, unbounded ooodneſs, and in- 
comprehenſible nature, have at all periods of 


time, in all parts of the world, and under 


every form of devotion, been the objects of 


awe, of adoration, and of gratitude, is openly 
and triumphantly arraigned as the chimera 
of ſavage fear and barbarous ſuperſtition. 
This is indeed the flight of thoſe braver ſpirits 


who deſpiſe that reſerve with which it has 
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heretofore been thought decent to veil over 
4 ſuch 
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fuch deteſtable affectations of infidelity. Some, 
of leſs daring impiety, are contented with 
the fame of having ſeen through the ſtale 
impoſture of revealed religion; and the hardi- 
hood of expreſſing, in fearleſs terms, their won- 
der at its long continued influence. Others, 
with diſtinguiſhed moderation, confine the 
effe& of their genius and diſcernment to the 
correction of certain parts of the ſyſtem of 
chriſtianity which the pureſt proteſtantiſm 
has long conſidered as eſſential to its exiſtence, 
They attack it in detail: and as this claſs of 
philoſophers are violent in their profeſſions of 
attachment to religion in general, exactly in 
proportion to their conſciouſneſs of a deſire to 
overturn it, they are not afraid (under the 
ſhelter of ſuch profeſſions) of publiſhing to 
the world the reſult of their laborious inqui- 
ries, This they do in works of great length, 
and. didaCtic ſolemnity, or artful familiarity 
of compoſition. But the ſubſtance of the 
whole is this; that the people have long 
been deceived in ſome of the leading doc- 


trines of that religion which direfts and con- 
trols 
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trouls their conduct. They are aſſured, in 
particular, that the faith which all eſtabliſhed 


churches have maintained reſpecting the na- 
ture of the Godhead, and the true character 
of our Saviour, is moſt groſsly erroneous. 
The former they maintain to be, in every 
ſenſe, one and undivided, ſimple and without 
myſtery. The latter, they demonſtrate to be 
altogether human, As to the ſcriptures, 
there are reverend doctors to point out, with 
exact preciſion, thoſe parts of them (hitherto 
in general held to be divine) which are 
plainly, as they aſſert, the work of uninſpired 


men“. Thus religion is diveſted of all its 


influence over the minds of thoſe who ſtand 
moſt in need of it; and ſufficient preparation 
is made for the deſtruction of every fixed and 
ſettled rule of conduct among the people. 
There are others who exerciſe their induſtry, 
in earning the character of ſuperior thinking, 
by expreſſing their hearty contempt for cer- 
tain diſtinctions of rank And ſtation which 

0 Some — Be examples of this might_ be given from 


late publications, 
D . hav 
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have grown with the growth of ſociety, and 
ape as old, in their principles, as the firſt forma- 
tion of the world. They laugh to ſcorn every 
idea of that fine and delicate morality which 
inculcates all the precepts of honour, and ſe- 
cures the beſt decencies of life by the laws of 
an elevated ſentiment, They affect to think 
it dg or from the character of common 
honeſty, that it ſnould ever be held to make 
but a part of thoſc duties which are neceſſary 
for the preſervation and ſupport of ſocial hap- 
pineſs ; and are offended at the privileges of 
that ſuperiority which adds the habits of a gen- 
tleman to the ordinary obligations of law, 
They proceed; and do their beſt to withdraw 
all reſpect from affections which Nature 
would feem to have intended as the primary 
laws of ſociety, The love of our country; 
an attachment to our native ſoil > that ſweet 
and delightful attraction, which, in the lan- 
guage of a nation of ſcientific ſavages, is de. 
nominated a diſeaſe “, even Engliſhmen are 
not now aſhamed to conſider as ſomething 


® Maladie du pays, 


too 
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too low and unphiloſophical for modern en. 


largement of opinion. It is, at the beſt, the) 

maintain, but a local prejudice; a blind pre 

ference, in a thouſand inſtances, of the worſe 
for the better; a mere mechanical bias in fa- 
vour of an inſenſible object; of a field, a 
mountain, or a rock; a deſire to exiſt in a 
particular ſpot, for no better reaſon than be- 
cauſe we ourſelves, or ſome of our family, 
have exiſted there beſore. And that we 
ſhould ever give way to a partiality which in- 
duces the belief that we poſſeſs better qualities, 
as a people, than the inhabitants of neigh- 


bouring countries, is, to thoſe men of libe- 


rality, at this advanced age of the world, 
matter of wonder and regret. The heart,“ 
they maintain, on the authority of a poetical 
expreſſion, © the heart is a citizen of the 
« world: and all diſtinctions inconſiſtent 
with that noble extenſion of principle; that 
great and general philanthropy, which ranges 
over the univerſe at large, and delights in re- 
mote and diſtant objects of humanity, while near 


and familiar evils eſcape all obſervation, are un- 
D 2 worthy 
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worthy of civilized and ſcientific man. From 
country to family the tranſition is neceſſary 
and immediate. It is impoſſible, by any re- 
gular demonſtration, to prove that a ſon ſhould 
bear a greater affection for his parent than for 
any other perſon; or that kindred have, as 
ſuch, any pretenſions to regard. And with 
ſome, who find it impoſſible entirely to loſe 
the man in the philoſopher, this becomes 
even the object of affectation —- with others 
It is a leſſon of eaſy execution: for it ac- 
cords too well with the frigid mechaniſm of 
hard nerved men, who thus contrive to find 
their account in the deficiencies of their frame; 
and pretend to a certain greatneſs of charac- 
ter which cannot ſtoop to the puling tender- 


neſſes of domeſtic affection, 


A man thus ſtripped of all veneration and 
gratitude for the goodneſs of that Almighty 
Being who has made and upholds the uni- 
verſe ; of all reſpect for a religion of gentle- 
neſs and peace; of all fixed and determined 
ſenſe of honourable duty; of all regard for 

the 
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the ſalutary diſtinctions of ſubordination; of 
all attachment to country; of all private and 
domeſtic affection - W hat is he? — A ſelf⸗ 


iſh, ſolitary, and brutal ſavage: A wretch, 
who ſtands alone in the midſt of his fellow- 


creatures; without heart-ſtrings to connect 
him wich any thing in creation: a blind and 


preſumptuous outcaſt, to whom the world is 


yet a chaſm ; and mankind, the worſt of all 
animated beings. 


It is difficult to conceive that many in- 
ſtances can exiſt of characters ſo completely 


devoid of all principle or attachment as that 
which I have juſt deſcribed : but, ſuch is the 
ſtate of modern liberality, that I fear they are 
not rare, It is true that ſome of theſe pre- 
judices againſt old- eſtabliſned opinions and 
principles, are much leſs productive of vicious 
and immoral conduct than others. There are 
ſome of them which do not ſo much as others 


unhinge the whole frame of the mind; and 


it 
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it is not to be doubted that there are many 
examples of men of general good conduct, 
who have nevertheleſs given way to /ome of, 
thoſe opinions in ſpeculation, To others of 
them it is uttckly impoſſible that any good 
man can ever ſuffer his mind to give ad- 
miſſion. Infirmity of underſtanding is, in the 
eye of charity, a ſufficient juſtification, where- 
ever the moral tendency of an opinion is 
matter of doubt or difficulty. But where 
it is manifeſt as the day, that much harm 
may be the conſequence of a ſpeculation; and, 
at the beſt, extremely queſtionable whether 
any ſolid benefit can ever be derived from it, 
the man who perſiſts in promoting its circula- 
tion and effect, is anſwerable for the miſchief 
it may produce. At that moment he is ſap- 
ping the foundation of private happineſs; 
robbing others of the comforts they have long 
enjoyed; and bequeathing to poſterity a ſtore 
of evil which no imagination can calculate: 
all for the gratification of a perverſe temper; 
or extravagant and preſumptuous vanity. 
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Let us try, more at large, the practical 


merits of thoſe opinions which have been 


The conviction which impreſſes itſelf ſo 
deeply on every mind of ſenſibility and reflec- 
tion, that a great and beneficent Intelligence 


preſides over the affairs of the univerſe, in a 


manner incomprehenſible, but with effects 
proportioned to Almighty power, 1s the firſt 
ſource of all order and diſcipline of ſentiment, 
dr of thought among men. The idea of an 
Omnipotent Deity, as juſt as he is merciful; 
of an inviſible controul which penetrates 
the inward receſſes of the foul, gives a tem- 
per to the heart which precedes. the opera- 
tion of all human inſtitutions. It mixes 
with the firſt ſuggeſtions of the mind, and 
ſhapes their general courſe and direction. It 
prevents what human laws would never cure; 
and puniſhes by alarms, which no artifice can 
allay. The boldeſt reprobate that dares the 
deteſtation, or the juſtice of the world, will 
ſometimes ſtart at the paſſing thought of an 


ayenging 
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avenging Providence: while the good man 


marks the hand of heaven in the hour of miſ- 
fortune, infliting chaſtiſement for offences 
which the world never knew, but the right- 
eouſneſs of his heart ſuggeſts as the cauſe of 
his ſufferings. He bends with reſignation ; 
and feels all the conſciouſneſs of that conſol- 
ing penitence which reſts upon a determined 
purpoſe to amend. And where is the man 
whoſe virtue is too pure for improvement; 
whoſe vices are too venial for repentance ? 
J ſpirit of devotion is the firſt impulſe 
of nature. It riſes imperceptibly in the heart, 
and gives exerciſe to the beſt and noble feel- 
ings of humanity. It is hardly to be ſub. 
dued even by the cold inſenſibility of vicious 
habits. For who that retains the ſhape of man 
has never felt the ſwell of gratitude to heaven 
for ſome unlooked-for relief; ſome propitious, 
or happy event, beyond the courſe of common 
occurrence? The ſudden>ejaculation of 
thankſgiving is the worſhip of the heart ;—that 

praiſe which ſprings ſpontaneouſly from the 


very » 
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very bottom of the ſoul; and gives evidence, 
with the voice of nature, againſt the inſolent 
and preſumptuous infidel. How ſweet the 
ſenſe of gratitude ! How delightful that con- 
fidence which is inſpired by a belief that the 
Creator of the univerſe is the guardian and - 
protector of every upright man: that all is 
for the beſt; and partial evil but the proof 
ol virtue; or the means of that ſyſtem of ge- 
neral good which governs the world!] thank 
not the man who would perſuade me that all 
this is the illuſion of a weak or ſanguine 
ſancy.— Si in hoc erro, libenter erro: Nec 
mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo 


extorgueri volo.“ 


It is not with a purpoſe of better ſervice to 
the intereſts of happineſs, that men, endowed 
with the common faculties of reaſon, are as 
earneſt in their endeavours to ſupplant the in- 
fluence of revealed religion, as a good man 
would be to eradicate principles of manifeſt. 
hoſtility to morality and juſtice, Thoſe 
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preachers of moderatiſm” in impiety, main- 


tain that the ſyſtem they attack has no con- 
nection whatever with natural theology.— 
They /ay they are not Atheiſts—But ſuch is 
the tendency of their doubts ; ſo contemptu- 
ous is the diſregard they avowedly expreſs for 
all that the beſt and wiſeſt men have now 
for many ages held forward to the people as a 
ſacred emanation from heaven, that it is 
difficult to give perfect credit to the diſtinction 
they aſſume. There are aſſuredly gradations 
in the progreſs of infidelity. But he who is 
profligate enough to inculcate ideas fo deſtruc- 
tive of that ſalutary controul which gives 
order and conſiſtency to the minds of the 
many who form the great maſs of ſociety, is 
entitled to no favour in eſtimating the extent 
of his ſincerity, Nor is it uncharitable to 
ſuſpect that moſt of thoſe who labour aſſidu- 
ouſly to overthrow certain tenets which have 


long been held eſſential to Chriſtianity, are la- 


bouring, in truth, to root up the ſyſtem, 
My argument on this whole matter 1s ſhort— 
49 It 
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It is impoſlible to imagine any one good object 
to be attained by all the pains and induſtry 
which are employed in ſuch adverſe difcuſ- 
ſions, The moral man can have no excuſe 
whatever for, his labours. For where is the 
precept or the doctrine of Chriſtianity which 
is not favourable to morality? What virtue 
does it not enforce? What vice does it en- 
courage? Even the decencies, the comforts, 
and mutual accommodations of ſocial life, are 


ſupported and advanced by its gentle ſpirit 
and benignant influence. 


And where is the ſecurity with which thoſe 
men of modern illumination, thoſe petty phi- 
loſophers *, propoſe to replace that impulſe 
or reſtraint which now acts upon the great 
body of the people? Or what is to be ſubſti- 
tuted for the ſacred obligation of an oath 
when religion is aboliſhed ; or its leading doc- 
trines are ſtamped with the charaQter of folly ? 
Perhaps the anſwer may be, that a regard for 
reputation, or love of juſtice is ſufficient ; and 


* Minuti philoſophi. Cic, — 
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that he who is not bound by the engagement 
of his word, will never heſitate to break loſe 
from the fetters of an oath. The man who 
can ſeriouſly reaſon thus, would do well to 
look a little into the world. 


It happens with the libertine in ſentiment, 
as in the practice of life, that the overthrow 
of the greater principle is the deſtruction of 
the leſſer the ſhock which ſhakes the founda- 
tion muſt looſen every ſtone in the building. 
When a ſyſtem which has long been regarded 
as the firſt great ſource of morality is received 
with ridicule, or becomes publicly the ſubject 
even of doubt, the road is open to the utmoſt 
ſtretch of reſtleſs inveſtigation, The whole 
ſtructure of ſociety is then the ſubject of wild 
and extravagant diſcuſſion, 


Thoſe diſtinctions of rank which preſerve 
the civil diſcipline of ſubordination, ang that 
elevated ſenſibility of mind which belongs to 

the 
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the true character of gentleman, are, next to 


religion, the beſt guards of ſocial virtue; and 
yet on all ſides they are expoſed to the inſults 
of every marauder who * hangs looſe upon 


* 


ſociety,” and affects to wear the uniform of a 
philoſopher. Too often (I muſt fay it with 


ſorrow) are the bearers of ſuch honourable 


diſtinctions ſeen to deſert their ſtation, and 


give countenance to the bittereſt enemies of 
their rank. - But I wave ſuch reflections for 
the preſent—l am firſt to ſpeak of their proper 
character and duty—to conſider the true na- 
ture and effect of thoſe privileges they poſ- 
ſeſs. In doing ſo, I ſhall not certainly leſſen 
the indignation which is due to their abuſe. 


* 


The ideas which ſuggeſt themſelves to the 
mind, in thinking with attention on this fa- 
miliar ſubject, are founded on ſimple princi- 
ples. They are ſupported by the evidence of 
a record which is to be found in the heart 
of every honourable man. It is an axiom in 
moral ceconomy, that every right has its duty— 
every privilege its correſponding obligation— 


whatever 
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whatever confers reſpect, exacts reſponſibility. 
It follows, that all diſtinctions which place 
men on an eminence, and inveſt them with 
ſuperiority, are inventions in aid of the beſt 
qualities of nature, They enlarge the opera- 
tion, and meliorate the diſpofitions of huma- 
nity, They direct even the weakneſſes of 
man to the good of ſociety; and mark out a 
ſcale of virtue infinitely more extenſive than 
that which the mere neceſſities of life could 
ever ſuggeſt, All the duties of integrity are 
enriched by a certain generolity of character, 
which ſecure them againſt temptations too 
weak for the juſt pride of a gentleman; but, in 
general, much too ſtrong for the reſiſtance of 
ordinary habits, or common honeſty. 


But the ceremonial of artificial diſtinction 
will never of ige be productive of that ſupe- 
rior character. I have only ſaid that ſuch 


diſtinctions are inventions in aid of the quali- 


ties of nature. It is indeed a truth too no- 
torious, that ſome men are born with a caſt 
and turn of mind ſo eſſentially wicked, ſo en- 

tirely 
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tirely perverſe and diſhoneſt, or wretchedly 
ſordid and low, that all the care of education, 
the influence of virtuous example, or the in- 
citements of rank, can at the utmoſt do no 
more than diminiſh the effect of ſo much 
conſtitutional evil: while true nobility of mind 
is often ſeen to ſhine forth from the humbleſt 
and deepeſt obſcurity. 


The charaRer of gentleman, as it is founded 
in nature, muſt of courſe exiſt in different 
modes and forms, and in various degrees, in 
all the civilized nations of the world. But 
there are circumſtances in the manners, ſitua- 
tion, and government of Great Britain which 
are peculiarly favourable to its perfect and 
complete formation. The very word an- 
nounces the amiable caſt of thoſe qualities 
which our language aſcribes to the idea. We 
are habituated to a due reſpect ſor birth 
and ſtation, The who'e tenor of our man- 
ners expreſſes it; and the form and practice of 
our laws acknowledge it. But 6ur reſpect is 
limited, juſt, and rational. It ſupplants no 

ſubſtantial 


Wa 
ſubſtantial right, and bereaves no man of his 
comfort. It warrants no inſtance of oppreſſion 
or of inſolence. It is, on the contrary, a per- 
petual admonition, which calls for the practice 
of a mild deportiment and diſtinguiſhed mo- 
rality. It takes nothing from the giver, and 
improves the perſon to whom it is given, It 
is the ſpontaneous unconſtrained effect of that 
temperate and well-ordered freedom ; that in- 
dependence of perſon, and equality of right; 
that chearful and voluntary acquieſcence in 
the ſacrifice of little paſſions to the great du- 
ties of ſubordination, which compoſe or dil- 
tinguiſh the ſtructure of Britiſh liberty. Our 


loyalty 1s the dignified obedience of attach- 
ment. Our laws are venerable for their origin; 


and ſupreme in their authority, Our Church 
is privileged for the encouragement of a ſalu- 


tary uniformity ; but not ſupported by into- 
lerance. The forms of our worſhip are 
equally remote from the diſguſting auſterity. 
of puritanical pride, and the preſumptuous 
abſurdity of that ſyſtem which hides and ob- 
ſcures, while it affects to adorn and improve, 
the 
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the pure and ſimple precepts of Chriſtianity. 


Our minds are neither hardened by the ſup- 


preſſion of that pious gratitude which nature 
has inculcated as the very eſſence of devotion, 
(but which would ſoon ceaſe to be felt if it 
| ceaſed to be expreſſod,) nor bent down into 
ſtupidity by the weight of ſuperſtitions which 
diſhonour the Deity, and encourage the 
wicked. Our endowments for the culture of 
literature are extenſive. Our learned profeſ- 
ſions are honourable in their rank, and libe- 
rally productive of celebrated character. The 


ſpirit of our induſtry is great and enlarged. We 
are enriched by commercial enterprize; and 


tc our merchants are princes.” But yet, hap- 


pily, we are not abſorbed in commerce. The 
love of gain is not the ſole motive of our ex- 
ertions. We have a great and dignified 
court: a well-conſtituted nobility: a rich and 
independent landed intereſt. And every in- 
dividual of all thoſe various bodies of men, 
through their ſeveral gradations from the ſove- 
reign downwards, is juſtly proud of poſſeſſing 
the rank and title of a Britiſh gentleman. 
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There is a point of union in this common 
quality, connecting all that is liberal in the 
Sfferent claſſes of ſociety, which is not to 
be found in any other part of the world. In 
countries where birth is almoſt the only title 
to that diſtinction, the true characier can never 
be produced. It is an arrogant ani excluſive 
privilege, which generates inſolence in ſupe- 
riors, and a baſe unwilling ſubmiſſion in thoſe 
who are compelled to bow to them. Both 
deſcriptions of men are there equally depraved 
by the diſtinction. In a country where the 
court is but a camp, and the whole king- 
dom no more than a ſtanding army, it hardly 
ever can exiſt: for there the human mind is 
ſuppreſſed, and a groſs multitude of ma- 
chines is all that remains. The military pro- 
feſſion has there but little of that gallantry of 
ſou], that ſpring of honour which raiſes the 
ſoldier of a free country above the fordid 
cares and apprehenſions of ordinary life *. 


I ſay the ſordid cares—for the miſtake is ruinous to mili- 
tary character when it is thought (as many a pretty ſubaltern 
imagines) that the ſoldier's profeſſion exempts him from the 
attentions of diſcietion, the decencies of good morals, or the 

5 trouble 
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In a country of mere merchants the ſituation 
of things indeed is extremely different; but 
the reſult, as to the character of gentleman, 
is nearly the ſame. There is as little room 
for the growth and exerciſe of a generous na- 
ture in the one country as in the other. In 


the latter, the habits and intereſts of the 


whole people are againſt it. They are all 


completely occupied in the unceaſing purſuit 
of one little object. The means are miſtaken 
for the end. The love of money takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole ſoul. It palſies all its 
powers; and eltabliſhes an abſolute dominion 
on the incapacity it has produced. The vir- 
rues of ſuch a people have no higher amount 


than that ſpecies of honeſty which fulfils a 


legal obligation; the diligence of greedy 
minds ; and the frugality which faves for the 
barren pleaſures of avarice. 


trouble of ſerious thought and ſtudious reflection. Every 
enſign, with the colours in his hand, ſhould think of the ge- 
neral's batoon; with that extenſive ſcience, that prompt and 
vigorous exerciſe of mind, that accuracy of minute attention, 
that correct humanity, and all thoſe various virtues and ac— 
compliſhments which are neceſſary to ſupport it. In articu- 
Jar, let him remember that the gratification of a mercenary ſpirit 
is, truly and literally, monſtrous in a ſoldier, 
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In a country conſtructed as Great Britain 
is, with a mixed formation of internal ſo- 
ciety, as well as of government: compoſed 
of all the ingredients which are to be found 
in the civilized world; the various claſſes of 
men who, from birth or ſtation, are poſſeſſed 
of the rank of gentleman, are extremely nu- 
merous; and enjoy the full benefit of mutual 
and familiar intercourſe. The nature and 
modes of that intercourſe are indeed affected, 
(and rightly fo affected,) in a conſiderable de- 
gree, by the ſeveral ranks which they hold : 
| yet not ſo as to preclude that intimacy which 
cannot but accompany ſtrong perſonal attach- 
ment. With men of ſenſe and ſome know- 
ledge of the world it is not difficult (with all 
others it 1s impoſſible) to be eaſy, communi- 
cative, and correctly free, without deſcending 
from ſtation on the one hand, or encroaching 
upon place or pre- eminence on the other. We 
are here reciprocally improved by thoſe ha- 
bits of intimacy among men of different 
ranks and tuations, (within the general de- 


ſcription I have mentioned, ) which are per- 
tectly 
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fectly conſiſtent with every uſeful diſtinction. 
They are more likely to have ſurveyed many 
objects through different media, or from dif- 
ferent points of view, than if they ſtood upon 
the ſame level in life. They inform one an- 
other; and a certain delicacy of reſtraint in- 
ſenſibly ſoftens and civilizes the manners of 
both—a reſtraint which aids the effect of all 
rational converſation, by regulating the ex- 
preſſion, without impeding the courſe of re- 
flection: and whatever tends to regulate the 
manner, gives order and correctaeſs to the 
thoughts, This is no matter of indifference 
to the intereſts of morality. It is not neceſ- 
ſary, for the purpoſe of propagating promiſ- 
cuous opinions with effect, that volumes, or 
paragraphs, or fet ſpeeches ſhall iſſue from 
the perſon who is active in promoting their 
fucceſs. The poiſon is better infuſed in con- 
verſation. The hour of convivialicy is a ſea- 
ſon of confidence ; the pores of the heart are 
open, and the mind is relaxed. Unfortu- 
nately it happens that an inſinuating ſpecies 


of familiar eloquence, and all that amounts 
t 
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to a flimſy but engaging addreſs, are frequently 
attached to looſe- minded men of ſuperficial 
talents. Such ſwindlers in converſation, who 
are dextrous in the management of trick and 
te falſe tokens,” to cheat men's minds of a 
property which the ſtatutes could not deſcribe, 
derive all their credit from the ſuperiority 
they acquire over the ridiculous affectations of 
ſome, and the repulſive demeanor of others, 
'There are coxcombs, whoſe ſmooth and lull- 
ing vapidity of manner, too fine for ordinary 
animation, are vain of an exemption from all 
natural emotion. With them the eye is. too 
indolent to ſecin quite awake; the voice too 


faint for perfect or articulate utterance. All 


vigour they hold to be vulgariſm; and intel- 


ligence implies an exertion, which forfeits 
every pretcnſion to the honors of high-fa- 
ſhioned apathy. This prepoſterous affecta- 
tion is contraſted with that intrufive and diſ- 
guſting ſpirit of diſputation which knows no 
diſtinction of time, place, or occaſion ; but 
draws down the miſeries of perpetual and un- 
profitable diſcuſſion on all who are unfortu- 

nately 
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nately within its reach. Thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſſed with this ſpirit have probably been led 
by ſome accidental or imaginary triumph to 
conceive that their talent of demonſtration is 
invincible: and they ehibit accordingly. It 
is true there have been men whoſe wonderful 
powers of mind have charmed and inſtructed, 
while they trampled upon all who dared to 
doubt; even for the purpoſe of underſtand- 
ing. The moſt captivating eloquence has 
been ſeen united with pedantic formality. 
But Dr. Samuel Johnſon ſeldom condeſcended 
to argue, He dictated: and always imperi- 
riouſly ; yet often delightfully, He ſpoke in 
thunder, while he inculcated the -mildeſt du- 
ties of benevolence and morality ; and thoſe 
who, pitying the perſonal weakneſſes of the 
man, remarked the ſtriking inconſiſtency and 
imperfection of human nature, were yet loſt 
in wonder at the ſtupendous force of his in- 
tellect, and aſtoniſhing extent of his obſerva- 
tion H is imitators are the loweſt and worſt 

of mimics. There are literary ruffians who 
now think themſelves authorized by great ex- 


ample 
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ample to be rude. They miſtake that hard- 
neſs of mind which conſtitutes impudence, 
for power and vigour of underſtanding; and 
from the faſtidiouſneſs of a conceited malevo- 
lence they expect to derive all the privileges 
of acknowledged ſuperiority, But this de- 
portment is not confined to the envious or 
malevolent, A cold and unamiable ſe- 
verity of manners too frequently counter- 
acts or conceals all that is attractive in 
virtue—a ſour and churliſh contempt of that 
which in the eye of judgment is folly, de- 
prives judgment of half its influence, The 
foe is lighted, and overcomes. Much ſcope 
then there is for the honourable exertion of 
every man who 1s endowed with the powers, 
and poſſeſſed of thoſe habits which engage 
the attention, in the ordinary intercourſe of 


liberal ſociety. 


To return from this digreſſion—Our ideas, 

T have ſaid, are in this country favourable, but 
not irrationally ſo, to the pretenſions of birth. 
It is not neceſſary for any practical good pur- 
poſe to inculcate the opinion which inge- 
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nuous men, in ſpeculating on the natural hiſ- 


tory of man, have mentioned, viz. that a cer- 
tain ſuperiority exiſts in the blood or race of 
particular individuals which may lie dormant — 
for generations, . or be ſuppreſſed ; while their 
deſcendants are loſt in obſcurity, or degra- 
ded by miſconduct ; and again, in the courſe 
of time, emerge; in the ſame manner as inſa- 
nity of intellect, or bodily diſeaſe, is known to 
riſe and fall, appear and diſappear, without any 
known principle or cauſe to account for it : 
in ſhort, that mental excellence in capacity 
and temper may be hereditary, as well as 
mental or corporeal defect; and that the irre- 


gularity of its ſucceſſion, the different forms 
and modifications in which it appears, and the 
manner in which it is influenced by different 
external circumſtances, ſerve only to confirm 
the ſimilitude. Without inveſting the man 
of birth with this charter of nature in favour 


of his title to be a man of honour, I would 


only ſay, that he who thinks himſelf poſſeſſed 
G of 
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of it “, is on that account more likely to ac- 
quire and deſerve the character. He conſiders 
himſelf as one placed on an eminence, and 
cannot eaſily refrain from attending to the 
appearance which he makes .in the eyes of 
thoſe around him, with more anxiety than if 
in his own eſtimation he were one of the 


crowd whoſe actions are not individually diſ- 
tinguiſhable. His title, as he conceives, is 
derived from heaven. His inherent qualities 
he holds to be higher than thoſe of ordinary 
men. His underſtanding may be weak, and 
the idea he cheriſhes of his own ſuperiority 
muſt in that caſe delude him into vanities 
which may be extravagant; or a diſplay of 
ſelf- importance, which cannot fail to be ri- 
diculous. But the ground-work of his cha- 
rater will not certainly be unſuitable to his 
own ideas, If he values himſelf as a gentle- 


* Sir Philip Sidney was remarkable ſor being tenacious of 
the honour of luis blood. Of this Horace Walpole takes notice, 


in mentioning the anſwer, among the Sidney papers, to the 
famous libel called Leicefter's Commonwealth, in which he ſays, 
Sir Philip defends his uncle with great ſpirit, and that “ what 
had been ſaid in derogation to their d ſeems to have touched 
Sir Philip moſt.““ 


man, 
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A 
man, whatever may be the limits of his under- 


ſtanding, his heart will be the better for that 
impreſſion ; and he will hardly feel ungene- 
rouſly, But the higher the powers and ta- 
lents of the mind, the more extenſive will 


be the operation of this ſentiment. The man 
who looks back to a long line of honourable 


anceſtry, will know that the claims of ſociety 
upon his conduct are proportionably enlarged. 
He will feel that all ordinary incentives to vir- 
tue and honour are multiplied in his favour. 
A train of reflections enſue which acts upon 
his mind with the united force of inducement 
and reſtraint. To leave what we have re- 
ceived in as good a ſtate as that in which 
we received it, is no. more than a ſen- 
timent of common honeſty. To carry it a 
little farther—To add ſomething of our own : 
to withdraw from obſervation, or memory, 
ſome blot or chaſm which may poſſibly have 
ſtained or interrupted the line of a diſtinguiſh- 
ed family, by covering it with new honours ;— 


theſe are objects which the Author of nature 


G 2 has 
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has formed in the mind of man, by the 
creation of feelings, which cannot otherwiſe 
be gratified ; and yet were not created in vain, 
—}But many are leſs affected by motive than 
reſtraint; and the deſcendant of high. anceſtry 
muſt know that his miſconduct can never 
take ſhelter in the dark ; but muſt be lighted 


down to future ages by the renown which 
He 1s at leaſt a bold man 


precedes it. 

who can bear the idea of being marked 
by all the world as the firſt vile exception 
to that honourable character which has long 


diſtinguiſhed his family. 

On ſimilar principles the firſt creation of 
hereditary rank mult in general improve and 
elevate the mind of the man who receives it. 
It gives wings to an honourable fame, which 


bears down his name to poſterity. His heart 
exults as he views, with that proſpective eye 
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which carries forward the human thought and 
purpoſe beyond the life of man, the continua- 
tion of a diſtinguiſhed exiſtence ina long line of 
deſcendants, who may triumph for ages to come 
10 


% 
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in the trophies of his virtue. And ſurely it 
is difficult to conceive how the proudeſt puritan 
whoſe heart ever rankled at the ſight of a ſu- 
perior, can deny, that in this there is at leaſt 
an additional incitement to merit, far greater 
chan that which could ariſe from the baren 
poſſeſſion of a mere perſonal honour, Indeed, 
it may be ſaid that a man of well-known. 
merit ſtands little in need, for himſelf, of any 
badge of diſtinction: and it were therefore 
far more reaſoriable, for all practical purpoſes, 
to reverſe the vulgar propoſition, and maintain, 
that the title of honour ſhould begin in the 
deſcendant of him who earned it, rather than 
be born, uninheritably, by himſelf, 


From the conſtruction of the human mind, 
it is impoſſible that deſcent from honourable 
anceſtry, or the acquiſition of high rank, 
ſhould ever, at any rate, be matter of abſolute 
indifference. It muſt inevitably produce ſome 


effective operation. In general, it will either 


promote virtue, or reſtrain vice. And where. 
ever it is inſufficient to counteract the low 


bias 
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bias of à groveling mind, or the wicked ten- 
dencies of a malignant and diſhoneſt nature, 
it has at leaſt the ſalutary effect of placing on 


an elevated pillory, a fit object for the indig- 


nant deriſion or honeſt deteſtation of man- 
kind. 


f —— 


And melancholy it is to ſce how many have 
placed themſelves on this worſt of pillories;.— 
many compared with the few to whom a high- 
ſpirited man might impute ſo much aggra- 
vated infamy ; yet not ſo many as the pride 
of envious minds is apt to ſuggeſt, For it is 
certain that the blandiſhments of rank and 


fortune do not ſo often in this, as in any of 
the other great countries of Europe, counter- 
act the falutary influence of thoſe feelings of 
duty which ought ever to attend ſuch ſuperi- 


ority. This may be the conſequence not 
only of thoſe peculiar circumſtances which 
have already been ſtated, but alſo of that 
taſte for domeſtic life which has long very ho- 
nourably diſtinguiſhed us as a moral people.— 
And certainly, whatever apprehenſions may 

juſtly 
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Juſtly be entertained from ſymptoms which 

ſeem to indicate that this virtuous diſpoſition 

(the ſure criterion of intrinſic worth) is on 
the decline, we have yet much reaſon to boaſt 

of a ſuperior portion of its influence. It is 

ſtill more general—leſs excluſively confined 

to the lower ranks of life in this than any 

other country of high refinement. For where 

are the rights and joys of home (that ſound of 

Britiſh harmony which vibrates in perfect uni- 

ſon with the beſt and trueſt notes of happineſs) 
ſo well ſecured ? Where are the intereſting 

relations of father, huſband, ſon, and brother, 

preſerved with ſuch conſtancy of attachment? 

Ia what country are the ſoft and gentle beau- 
ties of the ſex acknowledged with ſo much 

reſpect and tenderneſs? Where are they fo 

little outraged by the tyranny of an affected 

and ſullen ſuperiority ; or inſulted by that 

whining gallantry which is ſtill more ex- 

preſſive of arrogance and contempt ? From 

our earlieſt days we are taught to conſider 

them as our ſofter ſelves. We love them 

with a faithful and honeſt affection. Our 

hearts 


19 


hearts ſwell with the generous delight of che- 


riſhing and protecting them, as the ſweet com- 
panions whom nature has kindly given us to 
beguile the hour of anxiety, and bear with 
ſmiling patience more than half of all the ills 
of life. From this delightful ſource it is that 
the endearing ties of ſociety are derived, 
They are perfect, as this is pure; and the idea 
of a common origin gives a warmth and ten- 
derneſs to the friendſhips of family connection 


which endure for generations. 


There are circumſtances, beſides, in our 
fituation which make it reaſonable to believe 
that we do, in fact, yet enjoy this enviable pre- 
eminence among nations. The ſubſtantial com- 
forts of life are here more generally diffuſed 
among the people at large: induſtry is more 
honourable and various in its direction; and 
every man in the kingdom, be his rank what 
it may, has the means before him of employ- 
ing his mind, and improving his fortune. Our 
inſular ſituation too is favourable to the pre- 

ſervation of that open ſimplicity, thoſe gene- 
| 5 rous 
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rous homeſpun opinions which ſtamp a value 


on the character of the people. It is delight- 


ful to obſerve that ſentiment of ſelf-reſpect 
which animates the honeſt countenance of a 


plain Engliſhman, while he exults in the _ 
that his countrymen are the beſt, the braveſt, 


and the richeſt people upon earth—to mark 
that love of order and of' juſtice ; that ge- 
nuine untaught humanity and honour which 
ſcorns to ſtrike the fallen man ; that faſhion 
of fair-play which 1s the pride of every pea- 
ſant.— But if all this be ſo: if theſe are cir- 
cumſtances which truly diſtinguiſh the inter- 
nal ſtate of things in this noble ifland: if the 
middle and ordinary ranks of people are more 
at their eaſe, and leſs liable to be infected by 
the importation of foreign vices: if there is 
leſs of that griping poverty which cramps all 
the feelings of many of the miſerable gentry 
in other countries; leſs of that inanity of 
mind and liſtleſſneſs of manners which are the 
neceſſary attendants of idleneſs; leſs of that 
frivolous levity, vicious diſſipation, and pride, 

H Or 


1 
or pompous affe ctation of indifference to the 
common bleſſings of natute, than in the ſickly 
reſorts of foreign grandeur; and more of that 
leiſure which regularity of employment and 
decency of habits muſt produce, we have 


here certainly the means of as much domeſtic 


felicity as is conſiſtent with the mixed and 
chequered tate of things in this world. 


It is perhaps a proof of our taſte ſor do- 
meſtic life: of the manly and natural turn of 
our diſpoſitions, that a character is here form- 
ed, in full perfection, which is hardly to be 
met with in any other part of the world. 
I mean the true independant country gentle- 
man. And indeed there is ſomething ſo ample, 
ſo amiable, and generous in the right con- 
firmation of that character; ſomething ſo 
ſoundly liberal in the quality and duties which 
belong to it, that with juſtice the appcllation 
has long conveyed the idea of the utmoſt ex- 
tent of private worth and conſtitutional loyalty, 
The true country gentleman 1s none of the 
adventurers of the world, He is ſtationary 


and 
* 
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and permanent. His intereſts and the inte- 
reſts of all who live around him are imme- 
diately and perceptibly united. His connection 
with the country is bound faſt by the ſtrongeſt 
ties of property and of habit. He is the fa- 
ther of a diſtrict. His preſence is the pride 
of his tenantry. They, and their families, 
and their dependants form their opinions upon 
his conduct and converſation; and his hall 
is the court which governs their manners. 


By the practice of virtue he may earn the 
bleſſings, and ſecure the happineſs of thou- 
ſands. And the practice of virtue is encou- 
raged by the circumſtances of his ſituation. 
His objects may be great, but his views 
are ſimple. He is not diſtracted by a mul- 
titude of cares; nor hurried away from the 
enjoyment of domeſtic happineſs. His 
. heart has full as much exerciſe as his head. 
The charities, the decencies, and the courteſies 
of life, are the duties he has to diſcharge, 
The attentions of hoſpitality extend the ſcope 


of his benevolence; and much of what is 
H-2 mercenary 


1 


mercenary in his nature is loſt ſor want of 
practice “. 


And indeed if the objects of a man's em- 
ployment, and the means through which his 
wealth or ſupport is derived, have an effect 
(as doubtleſs they have) on the turn and tem- 
per of his mind, the character of the country 
gentleman muſt, in general, poſſeſs more of 
intrinſic worth than any other in ſociety. His 
employment has the nobleſt object that Nature 
(in the order of that progreflive creation, by 
human agency, which 1s for ever going for- 
ward in the world) has entruſted to the care 
of man, viz. the improvement of her works 
for the production of thoſe things which form 
the materials or ſupport of all other modes of 
induſtry—the practice of a ſcience as beauti- 
ful in its theory, as it is uſeful in its applica- 
tion, This is truly the country gentleman's 

* As Iam but little accuſtomed to draw fititious characters, 
I take my ideas on this ſubje& from what I have had the hap- 
pineſs very intimately to know. In the country I have ſeen 
ſo much beneficence, both public and private, ſo well repaid 
by attachment and reſpect, that I can hardly ſet bounds to 


the ſalutary influence of ſuch conduct over the manners of the 
prople. 8 


profeſſion. 
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. He earns no riches through the 
vices, the follies, or miſeries of others; and 


his good is, immediately and directly, the 
good of individuals as well as of the coun- 
try. Wich inducements, the moſt generous, 
to ſtimulate activity, his exertions are ſpon- 
taneous and free. He is the maſter of his 
own time; the director of his own diligence: 
and his diligence is the exerciſe of health.— 
He may be the happieſt, and ought to be the 
beſt and moſt independent of men. 


If this intereſting character, with the in- 
fluence which naturally belongs to it (com- 
poſing the true © pith of the nation”) ſhould 
ever be loſt—if it ſhould be ſuffered toevaporate 
in the vile affectations of that mongrel breed of 
gentry, who betake themſelves, for life, to the 


vapours of the town for rehef from the enjoy- 
ments of the country —whoſe buſineſs it is to 


contract debts in folly, and bring diſgrace on 
the ſtation they would ſupport, by diſhoneſt de- 
lays of payment“: or in the ſelfiſh indif- 


®* I know not if there is any one thing in the whole circle 
of vitiated habits which compoſe the character of a mere mas: 


&/ 
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ference of thoſe who may be denominated 
mere eftate-bolders ; whoſe ideas of connection 
with the country, and thoſe who live in it, 
amount to no more than the inveſtment and 
ſecurity of their money in the land they have 
purchaſed; or the receipt of a certain in- 
tereſt by the hands of the attorney who Ma- 
nages their tenants. —If ic ſhould ever be the 
faſhion to improve the hearty and hoſpitable 
manners of the country into an awkward imi- 
tation of reſined and high-bred apathy—If 
the fraud and villainy of the gameſter ; the 
mercenary ſpirit of the land- jobber; or the 
political proſtitutions of the factious partiſan 
ſhould diſplace the ſolid principles and whole- 
ſome habits of the virtuous and uncorrupted 
country gentleman, then indeed that ſaying, 
which no loſs of diſtant poſſeſſions, no accu- 


mulation of foreign diſaſter can ever warrant, 


of the toren more deſtructive of all reſpe& for the rank and man- 
ners of a gentleman in the eyes of the common people, or 
more pernicious to their morals, than this abandoned practice; 
which drives him of courſe into a ſtate of dependence on his, 
tradeſmen ; diftrefſles many an induſtrions family, and fur- 
niſhes the excule of neceſſity for all the artifices of impo- 
ſation. 


might 


11 


might too well apply it might then be ſaid 
with truth that * the ſun of England's glory 
te was ſet for ever.“ | 


Nor can it be forgotten that the manners 
and principles of the great maſs of the people 
in the country are often totally dependent on 
the impreſſions they receive from thoſe of 
their lay-ſuperiors who reſide among them. 
For it is too notorious that a re/ding or (as 
it may not improperly be expreſſed) an He- 
ive clergy is not every where to be met with. 
Nothing certainly is more lamentable than 
that groſs and palpable deſertion of a ſacred 
duty which may be ſeen in the conduct of 
many individual members of the Church. 
Nothing can afford matter of more wonder 
to thoſe who feel with that reverence which 
is due to ſo great and venerable an eſtabliſn- 
ment, Where is the true ſpirit of eccleſiaſti- 
cal diſcipline, or exemplary promotion ? Is it 


enough that my lords the Biſhops are privately 


men of ſanctity and good morals ? that their 
charges to their clergy within their reſpective 
* dioceſes 


— 
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dioceſes are well compoſed, and well deliver- 
ed: that they will not ſuffer any groſs viola- 
tion of decorum to paſs unnoticed within 
their immediate obſervation : that the clergy 
themſelves, collectively conſidered, with a 
view to the majority of their number, are a 
learned, valuable, and truely reverend body of 
men ?—This 1s not enough, The exceptions 
are ſo numerous; and ſome of them diſplay 
ſo much inſolent diſregard of all decent terms, 
even of compromiſe, with ſociety, that reli- 
gion is wounded in its vitals ; and the Church 
deprived of its juſt influence in the cauſe of 
morality. It cannot be otherwiſe, —Shall the 
good man's ſermon in ſupport of the duties 
of ſubordination, or the conſcientious virtue 
of pious habits, efface the ſtrong impreſſion 
which the idle and licentious worthleſſneſs or 
oppreſſive baſeneſs of ſome reverend profli- 
gate has imprinted in the minds of the 
people? —- How is the poor curate, who toils 
and labours in rags for the lives of a ſtarving 
family, and the diſhoneſt eaſe of the bloated 
glutton, who lords it over him from ſome diſtant 


reſidence 
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reſidence how is this poor and abject man 


to procure or preſerve the ſmalleſt portion of 
reſpect for ai eſtabliſhment which tolerates 
ſuch humiliating and miſchievous inequality : 


ſuch deteſtable inſenſibility on the one hand; 
ſuch ſuffering and unmerited wretchedneſs on 
the other ?—Oh ! it is an evil too monſtrous 
for expreſſion ; too flagrant for all patient 
conſideration * ! 


* Neither the laws of the land, nor the canons of the 
Church, are here to blame. See the ſtatute 21 Hen. 8, Cc. 13. 
© For the more quiet and virtuous increaſe and maintenance 
of divine ſervice, the preaching and teaching the word of 
«© God, with godly and good example given, the better diſcharge 
of curates, the maintenance of boſpitality, the relief of poor 
% People, the increaſe of devotion and gud opinion of the lay-fee 
*« toward the ſpiritual perſins :""—and Lord Mansfie!d's account of 
the evil intended to be remedied by that ſtatifte ; reported by 


Cowper (p. 431.) as follows: “ A clergyman with cure of 


* ſouls is bound, not only by the canon law, but in con- 


& ſcience, to attend his duty in perſon, if he can. By expe- 
te rience it was found that neither conſcience nor canon law 
« were ſufficient to bind the clergy to a due obſervance of 
ce their parochial duty; but they left it to be done by poor 
c curates hired at ſmall ſalaries, &c, See alſo the ſtat, 
17 Geo. 3. c. 53. which was paſſed in conſequence of the 
cale reported in Cowper, for the purpoſe of taking away all 
pretence for non- reſidence; the preamble of which is as fol- 
lows; © Whereas many of the parochial clergy, for want of 
4 proper habitations, are induced to reſide at a diſtance from 
« their benefices, by which means the pariſhioners loſe the 
« advantage of their inflruicn and hoſpitality, which were great 
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It is indeed wonderful, that men of ge- 
neral good principles and upright conduct 
ſhould ever fall into the total neglect of a 
duty which they are bound by ſo many 
ſacred obligations to fulfil: it is ſtrange, 
that they ſhould deny themſelves the happi- 
neſs of diſcharging it. But the power and 


progreſs of that influence which faſhion or 
general habit obtains, even on the leading 
ſentiments of the mind, are truly aſtoniſh- 
ing. All the principles of a man are re- 
laxed by the loſs of any one of them. The 
whole character is unhinged, and diſpoſed 
for the enjoyment of ſome further exemp- 


tion. This is the caſe with individuals in 
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ce objects in the original diſtribution of tythes and glebes for 
ce the endowment of Churches.” Therefore the ſtatute pro- 
vides, that the incumbent may borrow money to build a 
proper houſe on the ſecurity of the benefice, How this 
important duty is ſtill evaded, by the unwarrantable extenſion 
of a limited privilege, and how eaſily it mig nforced, 
need hardly be ſtated. Its vaſt importance. to the happineſs 
and peace of the people is ſufficiently proved, by the ſenſible 
effects it never fails to produce, wherever it is faithfully ful- 
filled. In the whole circle of ſociety, there is not a more in- 
tereſting ſpectacle, a more beautiful diſplay of active virtue, 


than 1s exhibited in the amiable and righteous diſcharge of 
clerical duty, 


all 
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all the private relations of life, and muſt, 


of courſe, be more perceptibly ſo, in what- 
ever reſpects the manners of any body of 
men, or profeſſional deſcription of perſons, 
Abuſe or perverſion ſteals on unperceived, 
while the reproach is diminiſhed in proportion 
to the number it affects: it ſtrikes at the whole, 
and hardly touches any one of its component 
parts. They are ſupported by the reverſe of 
that ſenſation which ſtimulates and gives 
impulſe to individual exertion, in all com- 
mon or general efforts. Nothing, therefore, 
is more materially important to the welfare 
of ſociety than the timely diſcouragement of 
whatever may tend to degrade the general cha- 
rater of great and privileged bodies of men : 
for nothing is more certain, than that man 


is prone to become whatever he is thought 
to be. 


This leads me to ſay ſomething on a ſub- 
ject with which 1 ought not to be unac- 


quainted, 
12 The 
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The Bar of England is, doubtleſs, one of 
the moſt honourable bodies of profeſſional 


men in the world. It is honourable, from 
the talents which are neceſſary for the exerciſe 


ol its duties; the education and the know- 


ledge it requires; the pretenſions and ex- 
pectations it gives; but, above all, for the 
ſtrength of that ſentiment and integrity of 
mind, which, in the midſt of temptations to 
be mean, can preſerve the conſciouſneſs of a 
pure and ſteady character. Accordingly, 
there are always to be found, among that 
diſtinguiſhed body, men of the beſt and 
moſt generous habits; whoſe ſituations in 
rank and eſtimation are pledges of their 
fidelity to thoſe honourable duties which are 
-exacted by confidence and reſpect. It is an 
avenue which may lead, not only to wells 
acquired wealth, but to greatneſs: and 
though all cannot arrive at ſuch objects of 
ambition, yet thoſe who fall ſhort may at 
leaſt have the conſolation which the retroſ- 
pect of a laudable and meritorious applica- 
tion 
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tion of their minds, in an enlightened tract, 


muſt: afford. They are the wiſer and the 
better for that exertion, For what ſubject, 
in the whole circle of human affairs, has 
never become matter of diſcuſſion in a Court 
of Juſtice? What principle of morality ; 
what extreme, or gradation, of virtue or of 
vice, has never been there the ſubject of 
obſervation? With this extenſive exerciſe 
of liberal practice or reflection, the educa- 
tion and the early habits of every member 
of that reſpectable body, are ſuppoſed to 
correſpond, This is the preſumption—it is 
proved to be ſo by the form and manner of 
his admiſſion, The laws by which he is re- 
ceived are a code of honour. Helis re- 
ceived by the ſeniors of that ſociety to 
which, as a ſtudent, he belongs, and in 
which his private character is underſtood to 
be known. A competent ſhare of theoretical 
ee is preſumed from the novitiate he has 
undergone: and no extent of talent, of learn- 
ing, or of ſkill, will entitle him to his degree if 

10 "a ſtain 
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a ſtain is diſcovered ® on his honour. No 
Court can controul that diſcretion which ſays 
that his habits, his manners, or his general re- 
putation are unfit for the ſtation to which he 
aſpires. It is a forum domeſticum, which ex- 
cluſively decides upon. his pretenſions, and 
confers that privilege of forenſic independence 
which che common law of England has ſet up 
for the protection of the people. And well 
may it be thought, that the truſt thus exerciſed 
is of the utmoſt importance to general wel- 
fare; for out of that body of men it is that his 
Majeſty ſelects the higheſt Officer of the ſtate, 
inveſted with all the power, ſplendor, and rank 
which follows the Great Seal of Great Britain ; 
as well as that venerable Bench of independent 
Judges, whoſe fame for the impartial admini- 
{tration of juſtice has gone over the world, Ic 
is here that the manners, the habits, the ac- 
compliſhments of the bar, extenſive as their 
general influence muſt be over the ideas and 


* I ſay diſcovered; for it has happened (as it ſometimes 
unavoidably muſt) that very improper perſons have been re- 
ceived the inſtances, however, are but few, 


opinions 
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opinions of the community at large, on ſub- 
jects of the firſt importance: it is here that 
they bear upon the intereſts and happineſs of 
the nation, on the very vitals of general wel- 
fare, with the ſtrongeſt and moſt perceptible 
operation. It 1s 5 on the learning and ſkill 
with which law may be expounded and ap- 
plied; or even the integrity with which juſtice 
may generally, and in ſubſtance, be adminiſ- 
tered, that thoſe impreſſions. of veneration and 
reſpect, which the People, to be happy, muſt 
entertain towards thoſe who decide upon their 
property and their lives, will be found to de- 
pend : they reſt upon manner as well as ſub- 
ſtance; on that which is formed by the habits 
of private life; on the attributes of a ſtrong, 
a virtuous, and well-ordered mind; on the 
dignity of a mild, but ſteady deportment ; on 
conſtancy of temper fnd patience of delibera- 
tion: ina word, on the ſcience, the courage, 
the generous delicacy, and all the nameleſs 
duties of a gentleman, 
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But if it ſhall ever happen that profeſſional 
ſucceſs may be inſured by qualities the very 
reverſe of thoſe which belong to that charac- 
ter: if the ſtudent ſhall be taught to believe 
that the early receipt of fees (no matter how 
acquired) is the only true object of his ambi- 
tion; if rules which have been eſtabliſhed for 
the prevention, or reſtraint, of low and merce- 
nary habits, are obſerved in form, but broken 
in ſubſtance: in ſhort, if a ſordid ſet of opi- 
nions and maxims ſhall be ſuffered to put out 
of countenance that honeſt pride of mind 
which would labour for future fame and well- 
earned diſtinction, there will then be an end of 
all honourable eminence in the law. The 
effect of ſuch wretched degeneracy would ſoon 
be felt by every individual in the kingdom. 
It would then ſufficiently appear, that the rules 
of a court will never enſure order; the em- 
blems of authority, . or an act of par- 
liament, independence. | 


The gradual corruptions which inſinuate 
themſelves into the manners of a people muſt 


have 


E 
have a time to ripen into the full maturity 
of miſchief. They paſs familiarly before our 
eyes, and grow up, without notice, from folly 
to vice; from private ruin, to general de- 
ſtruction. They make no figure in the minds 
of men who are buſied in the active ſcenes of 
life: or if they do, the ſubject is too general 
to give urgency to its pretenſions. The diſ- 
eale is generating in the vitals of the ſtate 
with an effect too much diffuſed over all for 
the immediate obſervation of particular ſymp- 
toms, At length the ſhock of ſome public 
concuſſion, with the helping hand of bad am- 
bition, brings it forward, in all the hideous 


forms of human wickedneſs. 


And ſuch has been the effect of that various 
and complicated vice, in mind and manners, 
which ſo long fermented in the very bowels of 
a miſerable country, where the bands of ſo- 
ciety are now broken aſunder, and a complete 
reverſal has obtained of all the known princi- 
ples and diſtinctions of human condut.— 
Where virtue and vice have changed ſides: 


K and 


( 


and that which hitherto, in all ages, and in all 


% 


civilized countries, has been held to be the ex- 
treme of vice, is now inculcated as virtue, 
with the full ſanction of public authority. 
It is dreadful there to ohſerve how completely 
the heart of man may be diveſted of all ten- 
derneſs ; to contemplate the arts and ſciences 
{thoſe ſweeteners of the human mind) con- 
verted into inſtruments of brutal ferocity ; 


and all the purpoſes of a ſavage promoted by 
the ſtudies of the philopher “. 


—] content myſelf with this general refer- 


ence to a phenomenon which now affords but 
little new matter of reflection either to the 
politician or the natural hiſtorian of man, 
Hitherto it has hung over the warld as a 
meteor of miſchief; repelling, in its influence, 
whatever is good; and attracting all that is 


bad in human compoſition: for ever varying 


* It is now a good many years ſince the idea of ſuch a 
ſtate of things was communicated, in an epiſtolary correſponde 
ence with a friend, by one whoſe name is a title of virtue, and 
the honours of his rank the ſlighteſt appendage of his worth, 


It was then only conſidered as an ingenious ſcheme of poſſi- 
bilities. 


in 


„ 
in its ſhape and form: of an aſpect leſs fiery, 


for the preſent, than that which it has uſually 
aſſumed ; bur ſtill portentous of blood, and 
future Calamity to mankind, 


It is confolatory to think (as it cannot 


ſurely be doubted) that national character has 


its baſis in one of the original varieties of na- 
ture. A certain peculiarity of lineament, of 
feature, and complexion, is obſervable in every 
country under heaven, Even diſtricis of a 
country, when they are diſtinguiſhed by ſtrong- 
marked local boundaries, are allo to be traced 
by a cloſe and attentive obſervation of their 
inhabitants, And ſurely it is not a ſtrained 
analogy to maintain, that certain correſpond- 
ing differences muſt alſo prevail in the ſtruc- 
ture of the mind, We know not the lines of 
connection; nor is it poſſible for human diſ- 
cernment to pronounce upon the character of 
the mind from the ſtructure of the body.—Ir 
is a dangerous conceit to think otherwiſe ; and 


cannot be made conducive to the practical 
| k 2 benefit 
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benefit of ſociety. But a general application 
of the analogy, to prove tlie exiſtence of 
a diſtin tendency of nature or diſpoſi- 
tion among the greater part of a people, 
is of deciſive conſequence in many impor- 
tant queſtions of general policy and legiſ- 
lation. It confirms the poſition, which expe- 
rience ſuggeſts, that all is relative in this 
world: — that ſchemes of government and of 
law which are wile ig one countrv, would 
often be downright folly in another. 


But even here we may trult too much to the 
ſtrength of national character. A people are 
never ſtationary, They are either riſing or 
falling in the general ſcale of manners and 
public virtue. We have here our mobs; 
compoſed of all ranks of perſons. We 
have alſo our flatterers of mobs—men who 
would declaim againſt the obſequiouſneſs of 
courts, and yet practice a ſpecies of adulation. 
a thouſand times more baſe. It is more 
baſe in proportion as it is more miſchievous 
and diſhoneſt, The flattery of a courtier is 

95 difolved 
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diſſolved in air: it amounts to no more than 
an eſtabliſhed and familiar ſormula; addreſſed, 
in general, to thoſe who hear it but as a ſound, 
and can anſwer it in terms of equal inſignifi- 
cance, But this is not ſo with that part of a 
mob which is compoſed of the ſimple and 
unſuſpecting among the lower ranks of the 
people. Their orator becomes their idol. 
They believe him to be their friend. They 


liſten to his vile and hackneyed proteſtations, 
as the effuſions of ſincerity and regard: and 
thank him, by acclamation, for ſeducing them 
from their labour and tranquillity; and teach- 
ing them to believe that they are an oppreſſed 
and unhappy people They thank him for a 
boon which, for aught lie can tell, may involve 
many a poor family in miſery. The man 

who, for purpoſes of ambition, can thus deli- 
berately practiſe upon all that is honeſt and 
right in the natural frame of uncultivated 
minds; —of what villainy, were it well maſted, 

would he not be capable ? 


oh. Nor 
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Nor are we, after all, without practices in 


— 


the ordinary courſe of life which cannot fail 
in time, (if they are not counteracted by 
ſome virtuous and honourable faſhion,) to 
debaſe all that is juſt and generous in our 
private character. The worſt of them are 
produced by an exceſſive avidity for gain 
and the preſſure of that artificial neceſſity 
which a vicious diſſipation, or a total, and 
often affected, diſregard of economy mult 
inevitably create. For how ſhall we other- 
wiſe account for the endurance of that vile, 
low, levelling ſpecies of labour : that diſguſt- 
ing contraſt to all that is innocently gay or 
exhilarating in manners: that exerciſe of 
every mean or angry pallion : that vice which 
now threatens to extirpate all taſte or capa- 
city for rational or enlivening converſation ; 
all diſcrimination of character, or ſelection of 


ſociety—that gaming profligacy which poiſons 


ſo many ſources of private happinels ? 
Through all the various ranks of male and 


female gamblers; from the hollow-eyed 
haggard 


1 


haggard of faſhion, to the pilfering ſhop- 


boy, the prevalence of this painful and diſ- 


honeſt occupation may be traced to the low- 
eſt principles of depravity. 

There is not, indeed, any one thing in 
which we ſo much reſemble the worſt of our 
neighbours, in their worſt ſtate of private- 
vice, as in the e we which 1s given, 
by thoſe who regulate our manners, to this 
moſt productive miſchief, Let no man 
deſpair of finding his way into the be/t com- 
pany if he do but play. The vileſt adven- 
turer that ever met the ſcorn of an honour- 
able man is there welcomed with favour and 
diſtinction, on that condition: a condition 
well ſuited to the low caſt of his nature, or 
the diſhoneſt miſery of his habits, But it 
were well if the evil were confined within the 
walls of a gaming;houſe ; ür the habitations 
of thoſe neceſſitous perſons in high life, whoſe 
hand- bills are every where to be found, an- 
nouncing their nights of buſineſs. It has at 
length made its way to the inmoſt receſſes of 

private 
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private ſociety ; and 8 the beſt blef- 
ſings of middle life, —The affected imitations 
of monied vulgariſm are now too miſchiev- 
ous to be ridiculous. They iſſue annually 
from our watering- places - thoſe Lazarettos 
for the diſeaſed in mind; the giddy, the 
frivolous, and the vicious thoſe Colleges 
for the reception, and ſeaſonable ſupport of 
all the male and female ſwindlers of Great 


Britain and Ireland. The freſh breezes of 


the ſea are now charged with the ſteams of 


every ſpecies of infection; and all the 


charms of the country become ſubſervient 
to the vices of the town, and the purpoſes 
of debauchery—that debauchery of the mind 
which ſickens at the view of retirement, and 
the cheerful OR of ſimple and unaffected 
manners. 


But whatever may be the true extent of 
influence which ſuch evils have already ac- 
quired in the interior of high and middle 
liſe, it is certain that the lower ranks of 
the people will ever be neglected or abuſed 

exactly 
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exactly in proportion to the decline of prin- 
ciple and right ſentiment among their ſu- 
periors. The mutual and reciprocal depen- 
dencies of ſociety are forgotten or unknown; 
and the ſoundeſt equality of right and of law 
will be found inſufficient for the purpoſes of 
We may boaſt, and 


with truth, that the peaſants and labourers 


general tranquillity. 


of this country are the beſt in Europe. 
Their health and happineſs are the true 
ſtrength of the nation. Their habits of 
thinking, I repeat, are the baſis of its ſe- 
curity, But they will think as they feel 
and no arguments or manifeſtos can convince 
them that they are not oppreſſed or abuſed, 
if the wants of induſtrious indigence are 
oyfgriooked by the rich; and their reſpect for 
ſuperior rank is repaid by indifference, or re- 
jected with inſolence. Such things are to 
be ſeen. —— Thoſe ſordid or arrogant up- 
ſtarts in wealth, who know not how to 
be gentlemen, and would frown them- 


ſelves into importance, are not the leaſt 
L formi- 
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formidable foes which this country has to 
fear, 


There are many who will now think 
that I have conſumed enough of time 
and of paper in writing aboyt nothing—for ſo 
they will account my ſubject. They will not, 
I fear, aſcribe to it any immediate con- 
nection with Politics: and every body will 
agree that it has none whatever with Party. 
I have written upon private manners for 
public purpoſes. But ſuch ſubjects are not 
now in faſhion: and nothing is more likely 
than that this little Eſſay will fall “ dead-born 
from the preſs.” 


Yet in the earlier part 
of the preſent century (that period of pro- 
verbial eminence in Engliſh literature) 
it was the favourite occupation of a leiſure 
hour among men of the firſt diſtinction; 
Peers as well as Commoners ; Stateſmen as 
well as private perſons; to compole, or 


aſſiſt in the compoſition of eſſays on prac- 


tical Ethics; on the virtues of ordinary life. 
They 
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They inculcated duties which all the world 
acknowledged ; and exerted their beſt talents 
in communicating ideas which certainly were 
not new. But they rightly thought, that im- 
preſſions of moral truth, which the immediate 
intereſts of men do not always ſuggeſt, 
will ſoon decay, if they are not refreſhed 
by frequent repetition, We have, all of 
us, been the better for their exerciſes j— 
without them we ſhould have heard but 
little of the Britiſh Claſſics: and thoſe 
charaQeriſtical virtues which (ſomewhat 
proudly perhaps) I have aſcribed to my 


country, might not now have been the 
ſubject of exultation. 


\ 


For myſelf, I will not obtrude my apo- 
logies.—I have written with a conſcien- 
tiouſneſs which ſatisfies my own mind ; and 


am not without hopes (yet not too confi- 
dently entertained) that ſomething of what 
I have ſaid may prove to be uſeful, 


THE END. 
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